The Mediaeval Student

substantial burghers were also to offer on that occasion
one penny each at the great altar. Forty pence out
of this offering were to be given by the proctors to
forty poor scholars, and the remainder to the curate.

So humiliating did this condition appear, that it
gave rise to the popular saying and, perhaps, belief that
the mayor was obliged, on the anniversary of the riot,
to wear round his neck a halter or, at best, a silken
cord. It may well be imagined that the procession,
as it took its way to S. Mary's, did not escape the
taunts and jeers of the jubilant clerks. Under Eliza-
beth, when prayer for the dead had been forbidden,
this function was changed for a sermon, with the old
offering,of a penny. The service was retained in a
modified form down to the time of Charles 1I.

The political and religious divisions introduced by
the Lollard doctrines found their expression, of course,
in students' riots. For the Northerners sided with
Wycliffe, himself a Yorkshireman, and the Southerners,
supported by the Welsh, professed themselves loyal
children of the Church. A general encotinter took
place in i 388 ; several persons were killed, and many
Northerners left Oxford. The Chancellor was de-
posed by Parliament for failing to do his duty in
the matter. The strife was renewed at the be-
ginning of Lent next year. A pitched battle was
arranged to be fought between the contending parties
in the open country. This was only prevented by the
active interference of the Duke of Gloucester. Some
turbulent Welshmen were expelled. But this banish-
ment only gave rise to a fresh outbreak. For as the
Welshmen knelt down to kiss the gates of the town,
they were subjected to gross indignities by their
exultant adversaries. And a party of Northerners,
headed by a chaplain named Speeke, paraded the
streets in military array threatening to kill anyone who
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